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BOOK WITHDRAWAL PROGRAM 


The University's comprehensive book withdrawal program which commenced seven 
years ago is now completed and the collection is thoroughly screened. Many old, 
unused or unwanted volumes have been removed from the collection. These include 
antedated and obsolescent books having no research or other value, those super- 
seded by newer editions, and books worn out in service. Over the years these 
kinds of books become a cumulative liability. They occupy much-needed shelf room, 
gather dust and finally become dead wood. They are of no value reposing on li- 
brary shelves since, unneeded, they complicate the housing problem and, if used, 
some may tend to misinform the undergraduate careless of imprint dates. After all, 
it is not the number of books in a collection that really matters but the quality; 
not how many books but what books, or books for what purpose. 


The book selection process does not begin and end with new acquisitions. It 
is a continuous process which includes recognition of book obsolescence. Careful, 
continuous screening is necessary to keep a book collection live and vital. We 
believe that the University’s book collection is better and stronger as a conse- 
quence of our continuous screen program. The Library will continue to withdraw 
and discard unnecessary books from time to time but over the next five year period 
it is anticipated that only a relatively few titles in the various disciplines 
will be withdrawn because of obsolescence or physical deterioration. 


The Library is heavily indebted to the Faculty for its interest, support and 
never—failing cooperation during this long period of weeding. Many hard-working 
faculty members with full schedules gave, nevertheless, generously of their time 
to come to the Library for a critical appraisal of the holdings in their respec- 
tive fields. Without their advice and guidance, the withdrawal program would have 
never been achieved. Our sincere thanks to all of you who so graciously assisted 
us in this project. 


ARE BOOKS OBSOLETE? 


With the advent of television shortly after World War II, the cry was raised 
that now the reading of books would become practically non-existent. The United 
States would become a nation of viewers for who would read a book when he could 
watch TV. However, they were unmindful that the same complaint was made at the 
time when movies became a growing fad; when automobiles came into general use; and 
when radios invaded millions of homes. Notwithstanding these attractive diver 
sions more books than ever before were sold. 


Why? Because these doom-predictors apparently did not consider the greater 
advantages which are inherent in a good book. The reader of books does not re- 
quire a repair man from time to time to replace a book's tubes or tinker with its 
electronic innards. He does not have to stop in the middle of a good story to 
hear a sponsor's melodium malarky. No petulant neighbors ever ask him to tone 
down a book's volume. A book does not run out of gasoline or have a flat tire, 
nor does the reader have to shoulder his way through crowds to see thelatest best 
seller. In fact, what other form of entertainment can compare with the reading of 
a good book? What other entertainment can offer so much in terms of value or of 
substance? 
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BANNED BOOKS 


Melville R. Spence 
University Library Staff 


Closely akin to the books which were burned down through the years, were 
those suppressed and banned. No attempt has ever been made to ennumerate all the 
books suppressed, but it is probable that they outnumber those which were cast in- 
to the flames. 


The motives behind the banning of books are different than those behind the 
fiery pyre. Few books today are censored for their political criticism. The em- 
phasis is now on immorality (sex and obscenity) with minor bannings on textbooks 
supposedly attacking our American heritage and on books advocating racial or reli- 
gious discrimination. 


Often it is declared that we are living in an enlightened age which has moder-— 
ated the old rigidity of sex censorship. But whenever we have been lulled into a 
belief that the worst attacks of obscenity laws are over, we find them applied a- 
gains Obscenity is an extremely hard word to define. It means all things to all 
peoples—-lewd, filthy, indecent and disgusting. A glance through the ages shows 
how many varied meanings it can have. 


Shakespear's works were not saved the axe of Thomas Bowdler, who published in 
1818 The Family Shakespeare in which all words were omitted which couldn't be read 
aloud in the family. Bowdlerize, thereupon, became synonymous with expurgate. 





In 1855 Walt Whitman published Leaves of Grass. It wasn't until 1881—26 





years after the first edition—that the obscenity became obvious. As a result of 
the excitement caused by its withdrawal for a time, Whitman earned enough in royal- 
ties to buy his Camden home. 

Paris got a laugh owt of the suppression of Candide in Boston. Yet French 
authorities were not immune to similar tactics when it concerned the poems of 
Baudelaire. In 1857 Fleurs du mal appeared. As a result several fines were im- 
posed and six poems were ordered suppressed. For fifty years no collection of 
Baudelaire's works contained the offending pieces. 





Other countries were not immune from this witchhunt for obscenity. In Norway 
Ibsen took the brunt of criticism. One bright critic coined the wrk ‘Ibscenity' 
to express his moral disgust. Andreyere Gorky had to flee Russia or be condemned 
to Siberia for what the censorship committee called offending passages. Ireland 
puts out a regular listing by author and title of prohibited books. In a current 
index it was found that four books of Louis Bromfield were banned. Hemingway, 
Steinbeck, and Thorne Smith have all occupied prominent places on the list. Any 
book containing offending passages on sex or any scholarly attempts on the subject 
of sexual ethics are strictly forbidden. Yet perjury, robbery and murder are ac— 
ceptable. 


In the United States our tender souls are ‘thoughtfully’ protected by the 
Customs Bureau, the Postal Department, local police vice-squads and the most 
vicious of all, vice societies. Perhaps the most famous phrase created by any 
vice society is ‘banned in Boston.’ In fact the Watch and Ward Society's sup- 
pression of books in Boston has caused the caustic comment to be made to the 
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effect that "banned in Boston’ is the best publicity for a book on which publishers 
have been losing money. 


The examples of so-called immoral books being banned by various localities 
are sO numerous that it is impossible to cite all the titles. Serenade by Cain, 
Studs Lonigan by Farrell, Strange Fruit by Smith and, From here to eternity by 
Jones are only a few cases of novels that faced court trials in recent years. 








Groups both racial and religious have attempted to suppress books because 
they believe them to be discriminatory. Jewish agencies have objected to Oliver 
Twist and the Merchant of Venice and Catholic groups vigorously censored the 
character of Cardinal Richelieu in the Three Musketeers. 





There is a fourth type of book banning which might be called miscellaneous 
since the reasons for forbidding publication are varied and, at times, even ridi- 
culous. The fairy tales of Hans Christian Anderson were discouraged from being 
read in the Soviet schools on the grounds that they glorified princes and prin- 
cesses. China banned Charles L. Dodgson's delightful story, Alice's adventures in 
wonderland on the basis that animals should not use human language and that it was 
disastrous to put animals and human beings on the same level. 








When book banning is surveyed as a whole many glaring errors are found in the 
methods used to achieve its purpose of protecting the populace from immoral and 
discriminatory literature. The first grave error concerns the abridgement or 
changing of words in certain volumes. This type of substitution might be called 
moral infantilism when a line written by Goldsmith about the seat under the shade 
"For talking age or whispering lovers made..." is altered to read "For talking age 
or weary travelers made...‘'* The second error concerns the undue emphasis placed 
upon sex and obscenity. Those who fear knowledge of either should consider that 
fear is catching and curative. After all, smut is dull in itself and only when it 
is prohibited does it shine brightly. In line with the second point is the fact 
that the word obscene is so hard to define. What one considers immoral another 
considers merely as a realistic portrayal of life. Yet civilization is still un- 
decided as to the qualified persons. Shall the courts, vice societies, police, 
libraries, or post office decide our cultural future? That question naturally 
brings us to the fact that we have schools for everything but no training school 
for censors. We have no standards upon which any agency may judge literature on 
the basis of its political, religious or moral value. Perhaps that is why the 
stupidity of self-acclaimed censors in all ages is proverbial. A Russian censor 
once banned the Czar’s own speeches; a work by Pope Leo XIII is on the Catholic 
index; and, the Lord Chamberlain of England banned Gilbert and Sullivan's Mikado 
for fear that it might offend the sensitive Japanese envoy. Another error in the 
method of banning is that it has a huge loop-hole in publicity. A book's popu- 
larity sometimes arises solely from its condemnation. Many books are unreadable 
or uninteresting and might have died a natural death if the spotlight of banning 
hadn?*t been focused on them. It seems that a banning decision by some agency only 
makes thousands of people impatient to have their morals ruined. The last error 
which reared it's ugly head at the banning methods was the law or statutes in in- 
dividual states which seek to govern immoral literature. Not only is the law 
vague, but it places too much discretion in the hands of the lower courts so that 
local benches can pick out shocking paragraphs instead of taking the book as a 
whole and showing its effect on society. Russian publishers in the days of the 
Czar found another loop-hole in the methods of suppression. A practice common to 
them was to print 30,000 copies and distribute 29,000 of them among booksellers. 
They kept 1,000 in stock and entered only that amount on their records. Then and 
only then was a copy sent to the censor as required. If the book passed him all 
was well; if not, the police seized the 1,000 copies thinking it was the entire 
edition. And the booksellers would go quietly about their business of selling 
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the banned books. 


Down through the years the censors have waged a losing battle agains the new 
and radical ideas of Luther, Darwin, Galileo, and have tried to ward off the in- 
moral ideas in Boccaccio, Ibsen and Joyce. Tacitus in his Annuals sums up the en- 
tire situation of burning and banning. "Laughable, indeed, are the delusions of 
those who fancy that by the exercise of their ephemeral power, posterity can be de- 
frauded of information. On the contrary, through persecution the reputation of 
the persecuted talents grows stronger. Foreign despots and all those who have 
used the same barbarous methods have only succeeded in bringing disgrace upon 
themselves and glory to their victims." 


TEACHING IS A CHALLENGE 








The problem of college teaching would not be so critical 
if we were living in a time of relative tranquility and se- 
curity where incompetence on the part of graduating students 
could be tolerated with complacence. This is not true today. 
In our generation, the demands of the occupational world, the 
challenge of international and domestic problems, and the con- 
flicting pressures upon the individual, all require that our 
college graduates be much more competent than ever before. 
Learning cannot be left to chance. And for all but the very 
able students who can learn without a teacher and the very 
weak students who will never learn with a teacher—that is, 
for the vast majority of our young people with normal promise 
of development——good teaching is fundamental to sound learning. 





The rewards that come to the professor who feels himself 
growing ever more effective in stimulating learning among his 
students are indeed impressive. One of the most successful 
of American teachers, William Lyon Phelps, sums up his feeling 
toward the profession in the following words: ‘So far from 
being a dull routine, teaching is to me the most thrilling of 
professions. It has its perils, its discouragements, its suc- 
cesses, its delights... The excitement of teaching comes from 
the fact that one is teaching a subject one loves to indivi- 
duals who are worth more than all the money in the world. ‘-— 
Dean Russell M. Cooper, University of Minnesota. 

















TRENDS AND DEVELOPMENTS IN HIGHER EDUCATION* 


Carter Davidson 
President, Union College 


The university of today is what it has been for seven centuries--a treasure 
house of culture. Because this heritage is what glorifies the human being, it is 
well that we call its study the "humanities." 


A university operates upon at least three levels—instruction, research, and 
services. In the area of the humanities, the purpose of instruction is to enable 
the student to enter into his cultural inheritance. This can be achieved by the 
student partly through absorption, partly through creation. He can absorb the 
experience of history, the wisdom of philosophy, and the vicarious emotions and 
adventures of literature through reading. 


At times I fear that reading for enjoyment has become one of the lost arts. 
Children have so many other forms of recreation to compete for their time--sports 
in the afternoons, television in the evenings, trips on the week ends--that they 
have little opportunity to establish the reading habit. 


I can resist the blandishments of radio and television if I can have a good 
book waiting in my study, and I thank my lucky stars that I was allowed to become 
an ardent reader when I was a child. It has been said that the best university 
is a collection of books, and certainly the college library provides the gold 
mine in which the students, aided by the faculty, can dig for the riches of our 
civilization. 


Although our culture is largely contained in books, it is also in music and 
art and can be heard and seen. Higher education must provide opportunities for 
listening to the best in music and drama, and in sufficient quantities to make a 
lasting impression. Perhaps radio’s chief contribution to our civilization is 
the tremendous rise in music appreciation which it has brought abovt. 


But it is not well enough that we teach enjoyment; we must teach the skills 
of creation as well. The creative technique of philosophy is meditation and 
thought; of literature it is writing; of music it is singing or playing an instru- 
ment or composing; of dramatics it is acting; of the graphic and plastic arts it 
is drawing and paint and sculpture. 


So far I have spoken only of the instructional function of a university in 
the humanities. The faculty in these departments must also carry on research in- 
to our cultural heritage, to provide new light upon the past. Some of our gradu- 
ate schools are permitting students to present a novel or play or symphony in 
place of the traditional doctoral research dissertation. Faculty members of our 
universities are expected to work in our research libraries and studios and to 
direct other workers in the production of books and paintings and operas, which, 
in turn, become a part of our cultural heritage. 


The service function of the university to the humanities is carried on by 
the university library or libraries, by the museums, and by the public perform- 





*Reprinted here in excised form from The Library Quarterly, October, 1954. 
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ances of theater, orchestra, or chorus. Administrators are accustomed to hear 
groans about the high expense of adding thousands of books each year to the li- 
braries or of maintaining museums, with their manifold services; but how can a 


university become a true treasure house of culture if it has neither books nor 
artifacts? 


The cultural function of higher education has been central for seven cen- 
turies; the same is true of its purpose as a builder and strengthener of charac- 
ter. The earliest universities were established as an arm of the church; a major 
reason was the preparation of a learned clergy. Religion was taken for granted 
as the binding element in all education. When the first American colleges were 
founded and for many years thereafter, the presidents were ordained ministers, who 
presided over the daily worship services, taught the required senior cours in 
Christian ethics, and looked to the healthful spiritual growth of every student. 


The growing secularization of our universities during the past century has 
shifted the focus upon character development from a religious to a psychological 
center. Instead of piety and self-sacrifice, we now talk of seif-realization, 
self-fulfilment, self-reliance, self-respect and self-government (in the personal 
rather than the political sense). Yet there is dissatisfaction with a merely 
biological interpretation of individual differences. 


Liberal education is by definition the education of free men, preparation for 
freedom. But freedom has no meaning unless man has a choice, and when we make a 
choice we exercise our sense of values. Professor George Counts, in his recent 
book, Education and American Civilization, states the issue thus: 





The essence of any civilization is found in its values, in its 
preferences, its moral commitments, its esthetic judgments, its deep- 
est loyalties, its conception of the good life, its standards of 
excellence, its measures of success, its teachings regarding the things 
for which and by which men should live, and,if need be, die. The is- 
sue at stake in the coming years is nothing less than the birth, the 
death, and the survival of values. 


The character of a man, therefore, might be said to be determined by his set 
of values. The idea that personality and character are determined by the value- 
pattern suggests a possible function for education at the university level. 


The old college curriculum combined instruction in the humanities with in- 
doctrination in the principles of morality and character. Latin and Greek gave 
ample excuse for philosophy, and every event in history offered a problem in 
ethics. Culture and character, therefore, have gone hand in hand. Research at 
the universities in character has, however, been little developed. 


The early college contented itself with a curriculum built chiefly around 
culture and character. Actual training for the professions of medicine and law 
was secured by “reading” in a doctor's or lawyer's office. But during the second 
quarter of the nineteenth century engineering and law and medicine began to es- 
tablish schools and curriculums, and eventually many of these schools became 
affiliated with universities. Normal schools grew into teachers’ colleges; the 
Morrill Act of 1862 set up schools of agriculture, mostly in connection with 
state colleges and universities; and during the past century there has been a 
steady growth in the number and size of "professional" schools of business, 
pharmacy, music, journalism, nursing, architecture, forestry, veterinary medicine, 
osteopathy, optometry, dentistry, social work, and library science. All these 
Occupations now call themselves "professions" because their vocational training 
is given at the college or post-college level, but the educational program 
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prescribed for the degree is designed not so much for culture or character as for 
competence. 


The medieval curriculum of grammar, logic, rhetoric, arithmetic, geometry, 
music, and astronomy was constructed for the needs of a leisure-class society and 
for the priesthood. Today America really has no leisure class, though we all may 
be striving to reach that level on retirement. In this country we expect every 
man or woman to pull his own weight in the boat, regardless of inherited wealth. 
With such an emphasis upon competence at some useful occupation, it is natural 
that vocational programs should dominate higher education. Of the approximately 
500,000 degrees granted in the United States in 1950, only 150,000 were in the 
liberal arts; the other 350,000 were earned in professional schools at the under-— 
graduate and graduate levels. And it would be safe to say that most of the de- 
grees in liberal arts were intended for use as tickets of admission to business 
or teaching or scientific work or home economics or to graduate schools. Certain- 
ly there is nothing low or venial in vocational motivation. Educators should wel- 
come motivation to study, almost without regard to source. 


It is in the professions, the field of competence, that the research func- 
tion of the universities has mushroomed to fantastic proportions. In at least 
two great engineering colleges, the budget for research exceeds the entire budget 
for the remainder of the institution; and a similar proportion or lack of pro- 
portion prevails in the budgets of medical schools, colleges of agriculture, and 
departments of physics or chemistry. In 1950 over $222,000,000 was spent on or- 
ganized research, mostly in the sciences. Now that the federal government has 
discovered the research abilities of university faculties, most of this research 
money comes from Washington. Most of the recent Nobel prize winners in science 
have been university professors, and our medical schools have produced some of 
the magical cures of our day. 


In like manner, university services are also very heavy in the professional 
fields. University hospitals, medical clinics for diagnosis and treatment, short 
refresher courses for business executives or teachers, practicing law institutes, 
and the burgeoning enterprise of adult education and extension courses have be- 
come an important part of many universities. 


Our colleges can and must teach good citizenship in part in the classroom. 
By the study of history, from the Greek city-states to contemporary America, we 
can teach how man has gradually won his freedoms from the oppressors. In econ- 
omics we can show how nineteenth century free enterprise, with its pitfalls of 
exploitation and monopoly, has in twentieth century America evolved “past social- 
ism and communism, in the phrase of Frederick Lewis Allen, to an economy charac- 
terized by the desire for service to the public, a rising standard of living, 
widely distributed ownership of corporations, and the channeling of wealth back 
into society through foundations such as the Rockefeller, Carnegie, Ford, Mellon, 
Kellogg, or Kresge. 


Research into the problems of American economics and into the complexities 
of public administration provides another challenge to higher education. During 
political campaigns, the words “brain trust" may be used by the party out of 
power with vituperative effect, but no national administration today can possibly 
function without the expert services of economists and other social scientists 
from university faculties. 


Culture, character, competence, and citizenship as the objectives of the 
modern university combine the best of the old and the new—~and that has been the 
dream of the teacher since the dawn of civilization. 
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BREAD OR STONES? 


Grace W, Gilman* 


Johnny has learned how to chop up his grandmother and to dispose of the whole 
mess and (if he is smart enough and tough enough) he will out-wit the always dumb 
police. Any child—-6 to 15 years—can learn this wholesome lesson, plus extra 
curricular courses in robbing banks and torturing other children, from the ava- 
lanche of crime and horror stories that have spread sweet perfume over the atmos— 
phere of his childhood living for the past ten years and longer. Of course, he 
can polish up a few techniques from a limited number of movies, radio, and tele- 
vision programs, but, for the bulk of his learning, he depends staunchly on his 
Alma Mater—the Crime-Comics Industry. 


The Crime-Comics books publishers are gravely displeased with Dr. Frederic 
Wertham and his shockingly explicit book, Seduction of the Innocent. They are 
still more gravely annoyed with Estes Kefauver and his Senate Sub-Committee on 
Juvenile Delinquency for its report in March of 1955 on Comic Books and Juvenile 
Delinquency. It is a disturbing idea to them that the Senate of the United States 
should concern itself with the reading of American children and should in any way 
interfere with Free Enterprise. The fact that Free Enterprise is no longer free 
when tie-in sales of horror comics are forced upon local dealers does not concern 
these freedom-loving gentlemen. 











Senater Kefauver's Committee is not wasting the tax-payers’ money tilting at 
windmills. We challenge you to read this report, especially the synopses of plots 
of "comic" stories fed to children as good clean fun, and not be physically and 
mentally nauseated. You've read it and it's abhorrent, isn't it? But, you say, 
the hue and cry has served its purpose. The Comic Books publishers are cleaning 
housee They have set up a "Comic Books Authority" which puts its stamp of appro- 
val only on good comics. It is true that the most violent offenses in crime and 
sadism are disappearing from most of our newstands and drugstores. At least, we 
couldn't find any of them in the city our Library serves. But don't be so easily 
fooled, A one—hundred~-millicn-—dollar-a-year industry is not going to forsake the 
sensationalism that keeps it going} 


We have a quarrel with all comic books—not because they are intrinsically 
bad. Many are harmless in themselves. We fear, with good reason, that Johnny 
will not grow up to read. Why Johnny Can't Read may have other reasons than the 
teachers! controversy over phonics versus sight-reading. 





Often, Johnny can't read (and will never lean) because he has had a steady 
diet of cheap pictures and slangy phrases. Learning to write—learning to read— 
learning to concentrate, and, therefore to think—is basic in anyone's learning 
to live. No one ever honestly thought that an education is easy. That it can be 
sweetened over and made simple by pictures and brief phrases in balloon captions. 


The Comic-Books publishers have been so bold as to assure us that they are 
making the reading of the Classics more attractive by the "Classic-—Comics"—a 





*Author is Librarian, Lincoln Library, Springfield, Illinois, and in 1954 served 
as chairman of the Notable Books Committee of the American Library Association's 
Public Library Division. Her article reprinted here in condensed form origi- 
nally appeared in the ALA Bulletin, January, 1956. - Editor. 
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short cut, if you please, to great literature. We have read them and are not con~ 
vinced. This +5 not Kipling's Jungle Book or Scott's Ivanhoe or Shakespear's 
Hamlet. This is cheapness. And cheapness is the tragedy of our day. 


Perhaps it would be a good idea to go back to the old-fashioned and whole- 
some practice of reading aloud together. (Try reading aloud a comic-book. It 
will kill the book and cure the child.) A child who has shared family reading 
experiences grows up to know the difference between the tawdry and the true. 


All children need and want leadership. They need heroes to admire. They 
need adventure, but adventure that combines struggle and danger with honor. They 
need to know reverence for life and for the Creator that gives that life. Have 
you found one comic book that gives this? 


There are, of course, no delinquent children. There are only delinquent 
parents and teachers and librarians. We all need a refresher course in children’s 
books, Let's go back and re-read the great ones and pass on our renewed under- 
ee and excitement for them to children who are hungry and spiritually under- 
nourished. 


Don’t blame a child when his hero is Superman or a Jungle Amazon if there 
are no books for him at home--if you have not introduced him to his public library 
--if there is no elementary school library with a wise librarian—if his teacher 
does not read aloud to his class. 


Why are we so content with mediocrity? Why do we offer children less than 
the best? Our greatest Teacher asked this question: "If a son shall ask Bread 
of any of you that is a Father, will he give him a Stone?" 


Let us give our children Bread to eat that they may grow up strong and well, 
Then, the cheapness that dims the brightness of living will disappear. 





YOU COULDN'T READ THEM ALL . « e 





It would take more than two hours to read carefully the average 
magazine or newspaper. Consider the Sunday edition of the New York 
Times--that's fodder for a long, glassy-eyed week-endi But some 
calculating soul estimated that if the average reader would make a 
job of it, spending not more than two hours on each magazine and 
plugging away for 40 hours a week, it would take him five years and 
seven months to read just the periodicals that are published in one 
month in the United States. Add foreign publications to the pile 
and the average reader would have a life-time job. - F.X. Canfield. 
The Michigan Catholic. 




















SALMAGUNDI 








ELECTION EDITIONS 


In the past few years the public has been deluged with books about mountain-~ 
eering, the civil war and Africa. 1956 will probably be remembered as the year 
of books with a political theme. A few of them are listed here for readers who 
want to be up on the candidates and parties in this election year. 


Adlai Stevenson and President Eisenhower are even at this date with two for 
each. Stevenson has written, What _I think, and been written about in, My Brother 
Adlai, by his sister Elizabeth. The President is the subject of Eisenhower years, 
by Richard Rovere and Eisenhower the President, by Merlo J. Pusey. A book on 
Vice~President Nixon is also in the planning stage, but no title as yet. Past 
Presidents will be represented with former President Truman's second volume of 
memoirs, entitled, Years of trial and hope. Presidents, past, present and hope- 
ful are not the only political figures in print however. An ambassador and a 
general are also subjects in Ambassador extraordinary: Clair Boothe Luce, and 
McArthur: his rendezvous with history. It is expected that others will be an- 
nounced on the forthcoming campaign as it gets hotter. 























TODAY*S COLLEGE STUDENT MUST FACE GRIM REALITIES 


In simpler times, the American college could afford to be one of the ways by 
which the confused and charming emotions of adolescence could be safely prolonged 
in America for some four delightful years. I suggest that it is now too late in 
the world's history for this dream of endless youth to continue. 


And though I may regret the gradual passing of the bright world of the col- 
lege campus of the past, that world and the possibility of that world must inevi- 
tably give way under national demands for mature thought and a reasoned philo- 
sophy. 


When as a nation we were a child, we could speak as 4 child and think as a 
child, but there comes a time - and the time is now — when we must begin to put 
away our pretty toys and insist that literature, art, science, and philosophy are 
not the mere subjects of lessons dutifully to be got, but weapons to master for 
survival in this great critical period of human history. We must put away child- 
ish things. - Howard Mumford Jones, in address before National Association of 
Student Personnel Administrators. - Harvard Alumni Bulletin, November, 1955. 


A DISCONCERTING DISCOVERY 


A new desk assistant and a regulation concerning circulation procedure were 
introduced to each other recently in a rather abrupt fashion. It is a require- 
ment that when taking out books faculty members not only sign their name on a 
book card, but give their department also. So when one male patron stepped up 
to the circulation desk recently to check out a book, the neophyte librarian 
asked whether he was on the faculty. He smiled rather broadly and admitted that 
he worked for the University. But what she did not find out until later was that 
the friendly patron was the President of the University of Idaho, Dr. Theophilus. 
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CALIFORNIA'S COLLEGES 


About all you have to do to go to college in Califomia is want to go. It's 
that easy. There's a publicly supported school of higher learning near the door~ 
step of practically every high-school graduate. And surveys show that more than 
half the 86,000 who were graduated in June will take advantage of the close-to- 
home schools to continue their education. The choice is among 60 public junior 
colleges, 10 State colleges and the giant University of California which sprawls 
over eight campuses hundreds of miles apart. In addition, this second largest 
state in the Union has 57 private four-year colleges and six private junior col- 
leges. Tuition fees, if any, are nominal for the student who chooses higher pub- 
lic education. He pays nothing for the two-year junior college, State college 
students pay $40 a year. The university charges $84. - Los Angeles Times, Sep- 
tember 11, 1955. 


NEW LIGHT ON THE SUBJECT 


With the arrival of eight gooseneck lamps and their recent installation, all 
Library carrels are now equipped with individual reading lights. The carrels are 
very popular with 100% occupancy most afternoons and many evenings. The new 
lamps replace the original lamps which were not firmly bolted to the carrel tops 
and which, as a result, disappeared. 


1956 PNLA CONFERENCE 


Pullman, Washington, is the site this year for the Pacific Northwest Library 
Association Conference. The State College of Washington Library will be the host, 


assisted by staff members from the University of Idaho Library located across the 
state line, just nine miles away. An interesting program is now in preparation 

and it is hoped that librarians from all the Northwest states as well as British 
Columbia and Alberta will make this the largest conference to date. General 
Chairman for the Conference is C.R. Armstrong, Acting Director of Libraries, State 
College of Washington. Lee Zimmerman, Librarian, University of Idaho, and Clar- 
ence Gorchels, Acting Assistant Director of Libraries, State College of Washington, 
are the vice-chairmen. Other members of the University of Idaho Library staff who 
will be assisting in making conference arrangements are: Edmond Gnoza, chairman 
and Michael Slama, transportation committee; Charles Webbert, chairman of exhibits; 
Nancy Atkinson, hospitality committee; Melville Spence, publicity committee. 


THOSE PAPERBOUNDS 


No trend in American publishing in the past decade has met with wider popu- 
lar acceptance than the growth and availability of paperbound books - classics, 
fiction, how-to-do-it books, books of travel, philosophy, history, and dozens of 
Other categories. The great problem faced by the average consumer of such read- 
ing matter is how to know what is available beyond the titles he currently sees 
on his local newsstand or in his bookstore. A new book (paperbound) is being is- 
sued called Paperbound books in print to assist in this problem. It is designed 
to provide an index to available paper books, and is issued three times a year, 
January, April, and September. This new title will be especially useful to the 
faculties in literature, history, and philosophy although all departments will 
find it useful. The University Library will have the latest copy in the Acqui- 
sition Department. Copies may be obtained at leading newsstands or booksellers or 
may be ordered direct at $1.00 per copy or $2.00 per year. Orders may be sent to 
R.R. Bowker Company, 62 W. 45th Street, New York 36, N.Y. 
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AN ENCOURAGING START 


On Friday, April 20 at 2 P.M., bids fer the new library building were opened 
in Room 206 of the Administration Building in the presence of approximately 50 
University officials, architects and contractors. Busboom and Rauh of Spokane 
with the low bid of $867,970 was awarded the general contract; Detweiler Bros. 
Inc., of Pocatello entered the low bid of $230,154 for the mechanical contract; 
and the Power City Electric Co., of Spokane was given the electrical contract on 
its bid of $187,060. Total of all bids was $1,285,184. 


Construction on the building will commence on or about the time this publi- 
cation is issued. It is hoped that the building will be completed and ready for 
occupancy by August of 1957 or during the Christmas recess period. 


The building is to be a four-story, strictly functional structure planned 
along divisional lines with air conditioning, thermopane windows, and luminous 
ceilings. 


A full and complete description of the building, together with operational 
plans, will appear in subsequent issues of The Bookmark. 





ISLA MEETING 


Five members of the Library staff attended the Idaho State Library Assoc- 
iation meeting held at the Shore Lodge, McCall, on May 10th through l2th. Messrs, 
Zimmerman, Gnoza, Webbert, Slama and Spence all were present at the general dis- 
cussions and many of the committee meetings. 


Mr. Zimmerman gave a talk on the new library building to the section of col- 
lege librarians. He is also chairman of the Microfilming of Idaho Newspapers 
Committee. Mr. Gnoza is on the Membership Committee and Idaho respresentative on 
the PNLA Committee on Public Relations. Mr. Webbert, in addition to being on the 
Executive Board is a member on the Idaho Authors, Constitution Revision, Nomin- 
ating (Chairman) and Resolutions Committees. Membership on the Library Develop- 
ment, Microfilming of Idaho Newspapers and Idaho Authors Committees is held by 
Mr. Spence. 


BRIEFS 


From birth to age eighteen, a girl needs good parents. From eighteen to 
thirty-five, she needs good looks. From thirty-five to fifty-five, she 
needs a good personality. From fifty-five on, she needs good cash. ~ 
Sophie Tucker, said at sixty-nine. 


To acquire the habit of reading is to construct for yourself a refuge from 
almost all the miseries of life. - W. Somerset Maugham. 


At a dinner party in Paris where Benjamin Franklin was one of the dis- 
tinguished guests, the Abbe Raynal asked, “What kind of a man deserves the 
most pity?" 

Franklin answered, "A lonesome man on a rainy day who does not know how to 
read." 


A man should read just as inclination leads him, for what he reads as a 
task will do him little good. - Samuel Johnson. 
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CLOSING THE GAPS 








NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS AND FILES 


The June, 1951 number of The Bookmark was a special issue given over to 4 
complete listing of the Library's serial holdings. In various subsequent issues 
since then, usually the June issue of each year, were listed new periodical sub- 
scriptions and also periodical titles (long runs) which were acquired to close the 
numerous gaps in the collection. In the first instance a total of 102 new peri-~ 
odical subscriptions at an annual cost of $572 were added and, in the second, a 
total of 142 periodical back files to close gaps were acquired at a cost of 
97,795. Now, in this issue, given in the table below, is a cumulative listing of 
all new periodical subscriptions and of all periodical back files purchased since 
the appearance of the June, 1951 issue. It is designed to supplement the master 
list. If used jointly, both numbers will serve as a useful and time saving refer- 
ence to our complete periodical holdings. 





The cost of acquiring these new periodicals, both back files and new sub-— 
scriptions, was at the expense of the Library's general book fund. The academic 
pressures for these periodicals in most instances were so urgent, and the needs so 
extensive, that we felt justified in robbing Peter to pay Paul. The time has come, 
however, when the Library’s book fund can no longer underwrite the purchase of - 
back files or subsidize new subscriptions. It will be much more difficult in the 
future to divert much-needed library book funds to periodical acquisitions, at 
least until increased appropriations may be made available. - Editor. 





Title Cbtained Present Holdings 





Accounting Review Ve. 12, 22-24 Ve J-date 1934-date 
(V. 11,14,17, 

19,21 Inc.) 
*Adult Leadership V. 3-date My 1954-date 
“hericultural Education Ve. 11-14 Ve. 1-16 1929-1943 

Ve 21—date Jl 1948~date 
(V. 3,16,21-23 

Inc.) 
“Nloy Digest No. l-date Se 1952-date 
American Anthropologist N.S.V. 1-8 N.S.V. 1-8, 1899--1.906 
3C-date 1928—cate 
‘imerican Antiquity J. 16-date Jl 1950-date 
American Association of Ve 1-4 V. l-date 1917-—date 

Petroleum Geologists, (Microcards) (v. 6 Inc.) 

Bulletin 
*dmerican Bee Journal Ve. 38-46%, 52- V. 38-16 Jl 1898-1906 
58%, 81-92 Ve 52-date 1912-date 
(Vv. 38-46, 52- 

54,,56 Inc.) 











*Indicates missing numbers 
“Indicates new subscriptions 











American Childhood 
American Entomologist 


tAmerican Heritage 
American Journal of Botany 


“tAmerican Journal of 
Mathematics 
American Journal of Physics 
American Journal of Science 


American Microscopical 
Society, Transactions 
American Mineralogist 


tAmerican Musicological 
Society, Journal 

American Oil Chemists 
Society, Journal 

American Quarterly 

American Sociological 

Review 

“American Teacher 


Analyst 


Andover R view 


Applied Microbiology 
Architectural Record 


Archives of Biochemistry 
and Biophysics 
Arena 


Asia 


“Athletic Journal 
Australian Forestry 


*Banking 
Beaux Arts Institute of 
Design, N.Y., Bulletin 
Beaver 


Bee Keeper's Review 


*#Bee World 
Biochemische Zeitschrift 





Ve 29-36 
Ve 1-3 


Vel 
(Microcards) 


V. 1-2 
Ser. 4; Ve 23-28 


Ve 50-52, 5h, 
62-69 

Ve 1-12, index 
Ve 21-30 


Index V. 1~15 
28-31% 
69-78 


3-1, 


Ve 1-4 


Ve 1-6, Out= 
fit 257-281 


V ° 10-2 TV 


V * 1-36 
Ve 261 





Ve. 29-date Se 1943-date 
Vv. 1-3 Se 1868-1880 
(Ceased publication in 1880) 
Ve 2-date 
V. 1l-date 1914-date 


V. 7h-date 1952-date 
V. l-date 1933-date 
Ser. 3, V. 25 1883 
Screih, Ve. 23— 1907-date 
date 

V. 9-54, 
Ve 62-date 
V. l-date 


1888-1935 
1943-date 
1916-date 


V. l-date 194,8—date 


V. 31l-date 1954-date 


Ve. 4-date 
Ve. 1-date 


1952-date 
1936-date 


Ve. 28-date 
(V. 29 Inc.) 
V. 21-22 
V. 31-39 


Oc 1943-date 


1896-1897 
1906-1914 
V. 69-date 1944-date 

V. 1-19 1884-1893 
(Ceased publication in 1893) 
Ve l-date 1953-date 

Ve. J-date 1901—date 
(V. 24,35 Inc.) 
Ve l-date Oc 1942-date 
V. 1-38 

(Ve 2,17,2h, 
Inc.) 
(Ceased publication in 1909) 
Ve. 19=46 1919-1946 
(V. 19 Inc.) 

(Ceased publication in 1946) 
Ve. 32-date 1951-date 

V. 1-6 1936-1942 
V, 8-date 1943-date 

Ve 46-date 1954-date 

V. l-date 192L-date 
(V. & Inc.) 
Ve 1-6 
Outfit 257- 
date 

Ve 10-27 1897-1914 
(Holdings scattered, several 


De 1889-1907 


De 1926-date 


missiig and incomplete volumes. ) 


(Ceasea publication in 1933) 
Ve i-date Je 1919—date 
V. 85-315 1918-1943 
319-date 19L8-date 





Winter 195l-date 


Oc 1920-Se 1926 





Biochimica et Biophysica 
Acta 
Biological Bulletin 


Bird Lore (title later 
changed to Auk) 
Bookman (New York) 


British Jourmal of 
Applied Physics 
*Bulletin of Entomological 
Research 
**Bulletin of Zoological 
Nomenclature 
#*California Journal of 
Elementary Education 
Canadian Histcrical Review 
Catholic World 


Ceramics Monthly 
**Changing Times 
**Chemical Age 
Chemical Engineering Science 
Science 
Chemische Berichte 


Chemurgic Digest 


Child Study 
Childhood Education 


2learing House 


“College and University 
“College Art Journal 


College Composition and 
Communication 
-clliers 


Commercial & Financial 
Chronicle 
“Comparative Literature 
Contemporary Review 





V . l-c 
Ve 1-2 
(Microcards) 


V ° 1-38 


1-45 
1-10 


1-20 


115-118 


49, No 8-12, 
52 
3,6 


12-21* 


16 issues, 
1940-1945 
V. 27 

V. 1-12 


Ve 79; Sl, $3- 
96, 99, 111 


Ve 21-23 


V ° 1-66 ’ 68-80 
No. 84-86, and 
odd nos.; N.S. 
1930-1950 


Ve 26-27, 36-48 





Ve l-date 
Ve 1l-date 
Ve 12-25 


V 1-76 


1947—date 
1899-datc 
1910-date 


1895-tir 1933 


(Ceased publication in 1933) 


Ve. 2-date 
V. l~date 
V. 1-date 
V. 1l-date 


Ve. 35-date 

Ve. 99-—date 
(V. 111-115, 
119-120 Inc.) 
V. 3-date 

V. 8-date 

V. 67-date 

V. 3-date 


Ve 1-77 

V. 80-date 
Ve 3-4, 

V. 6-date 
Ve 31-date 
Ve 12-21 
(V. 15,17,19 
Lacking) 

V. 27-date 
Ve. 10-date 
(V. 18 Inc.) 
Ve. 27-date 
Ve l-date 
(V. 13 Inc.) 


V. 3-date 
Ve 18-51 
Ve 61-date 
(V. 61-67,69, 
72-73 Inc.) 
V. 21-29 

Ve 31l-date 
Ve. 7-date 
Ve 1-66 

V. 68-date 
No. 1-datc 


Ve 30-31 
Ve. 36-48 


Jl 1951-date 
Ad 1910-—date 
Ms 1943-date 
Ag 1932-date 


1954-date 
Ap 1914-—date 


1955—date 
1954-date 
Jl 1952—date 
1954-date 


1868=Fe 1945 
1947-date 
1944-1945 
1947—date 
1954-date 
1935-1945 


Se 1950-date 
Se 1935—date 


Oc 1951-date 
Nc 1941-datc 


1952-—date 
Se 1911~Se 1913 
Mr 1918-date 


Jl 1875-1878 
Jl 1880—date 
1955-date 
1866-J1 1894 
Jl 1895-date 
1913-date 


(1913-1929, 1938- 


1941, 1944-1947 
Ince) 
1895 
1897 


1900-1906 


(Ccased publication in 1906) 











**Duke Mathematical Journal 
Economica 
*Educational and Psycho- 
logical Measurement 
Engineering Index 
English Historical Review 


*“Entomologica Americana 

*#Buphytica, Netherlands 
Journal of Plant 
Breeding 

Evolution 

**Exceptional Children 

Experimental Cell Research 

Explosive Engineer 


**Florida Entomologist 
**Food Technology 
Fortnightly Review 


Franklin Institute Journal 
#*French Review 
**Geological Magazine 
Gleanings in Bee Culture 


Grade Teacher 
*+Graphis 
#tGrcat Basin Naturalist 
_ Harpers Weekly 


| *tHelminthological Society 
of Washington. 
Proceedings 

Helvetica Chimica Acta 


Hereditas 


*tHouse and Home 
*“tHuman Biology 
*#tI bis 


**ITdaho Sportsman 
Illustrated London News 


*#*Improving College and 
University Teaching 
Independent 


! V. 1-17 
N.SeVe. 1-2%* 


V ° 1-11 


Ve 1 
Ve. 1h 


V ° 7-34 


nd 

1-2 

1-30 

ints 

by-56, 58-74 
189-210 


26-17%, 70-81 


V ° 50-65 
V e 1-10 


Ve 1,354,6,29- 
30,34,39-49* 


Ve 22 


V ° 27-36 


Ser. 12-14 
Ve &5~90 


Ve 3-19% 





V. l-date 
N.S.V. l—date 


1935-date 
My 1934-date 


V. l-date 
Ve l-date 
V 7 1-2 

V e 9-10 

V. 13-date 
V. 1-date 
V. 3~date 


1941-date 
1906-date 
1886-1887 
1894-1895 
1898—date 
1885-date 
1954-date 


V. l-date 
Ve lE-date 
V. 1—date 
Vv. 1-30 

(V. 3-k Inc. ) 
Ve. 31-date 
V. l-date 1947-date 

V. 43-182 1885-1954 
(Ceased publication De 1954) 
Ve. 169-date 1920—date 

Ve 29-date 1955-date 

Ve 90—date 1953-date 

Ve. 26~29 Jl 1898-1901 
Ve. 34-37 Ap 1906-1909 
Ve 39-81 1911-Se 1953 
(V. 26-29, 34— 
37,39-42,75, 
81 Inc.) 

Ve 50-date 
V. 62~date 
Ve 1-13 


Mr 1947-date 
1951-date 
1950-date 
1923-1952 


1948-date 


Se 1932-date 
1955—date 
Jl 1939-1953 





Ve 
V. 
Ve 
(V. 
47 
Ve 


Ve 
V. 
Ve 
(V. 
Ve 
Ve 


1 

3-30 
34-62 
40,43,46— 
Inc. ) 
21~date 


1-14 
21—date 
1-36 

22 Inc.) 
2-date 
26-date 


Se Te 12-14 


V. 
Ve 
Ve 
Ve 
(V. 


85-—date 
l-date 
1-117 
152-date 


2~3,10,167 


Inc. ) 


V. 


V. 


(Ceased publication in 1928) 


l-date 


52-121 


1857 
1859-1886 
1890-1916 


1954-date 


1918-1931 
194,0—date 
1920-1950 


1952-date 
1954-date 
1925-1942 
1943-—date 
1952-date 
1842-1900 
1918-date 


1953—date 
1900-1928 








““Indian Forester 


Institut Pasteur, Paris 
Annals 


“*Instructor 


*“*Instrument Society of 


America. Journal 


Instruments 


“International Bulletin of 


Bacteriological Nomen- 
clature and Taxonomy 


“Isis 


Journal de Physique et de 
Radium 


Journal of Abnormal and 
Social Psychology 


“Journal of Aesthetics and 


Art. Criticism 
Journal of Business 
Education 


“*Journal of Clinical 


Nutrition 
Journal of Comparative Path- 
ology and Therapeutics 
Journal of Consulting 
Psychology 


*“-Journal of Economic 


History 
Journal of Exceptional 
Children (title changed 
to Exceptional Children) 
Journal of Experimental 
Zoology 


‘Journal of Finance 


Journal of General Micro- 
biology 

Journal of Geology 

Journal of Heredity 


Journal of Parasitology 


Journal of Physical 
Chemistry 


“*Journal of Physical 


Education 


Journal of Scientific 


Instrument s 
Journal of Speech and 
Hearing Disorders 





V a 1-4, 20-22 


Ser. 5, Ve 1-4 


Vo 1<2,4-10,12- 
15 (Microcards) 


V. 1-7 
(Microcards) 


Ve 54-60, 62-63 


V © 1-12 


Ve 


Ve 2 


Ve 1+3 
(Microcards) 

Ve. 1-4 
(Microcards) 

V. 1-10, Index 
Ve 1-25 

V. 1-16, 18-21 





76-date 
43-69 


40-date 
L0=16,53, 
Inc. ) 
l-date 
1-4 
20-date 
l—date 


Ve 45—date 

Ser. 3,V 5-7 

9-10 

Ser. 4,V.2,4 

6-8 

Ser. 5,V.1-7 

Ser. 6 

Ser. 8,V.1- 

date 

Ve l-date 

Ve. ll-date 

Ve l-date 
2-—date 
Li-date 
l-date 
14-date 


l2-date 


ledate 


9~—date 
2-date 


1l~date 
22 Inc.) 
l-date 
l-date 
1l-date 
49~-date 
29-date 


10-date 


1950~date 
1929-1943 


1931-date 


195h4-date 
1928-1931 


1947-date 
1953-—date 


1954—date 
1896-1898 
1900-1901 
1903, 1905 
1907-1909 
1911-1917 
1920-1939 
194,0-date 

Ap 1906-date 
Se 1952-date 
1928—date 
1953~date 
1928-date 
1937-date 
1954-date 


Oc 1945-date 


My 1904-date 


1954-date 
1946-date 


1893-—date 
1910-date 
Se 1914-date 
1896~date 
1952-date 
1952-date 


1945-date 








**Journal of the Aeronautical 
Sciences 
**Journal of the History of 
Ideas 
Journal of the Science of 
Food and Agriculture 
Kolloid Zeitschrift 


Lancet 


*“*Land 
**tLibrary Trends 
Lloydia 


McClures Magazine 


Magazine of American 
History 


Management Guide 
Mathematics Teacher 


“Metabolism 
Metal Progress 
*#Microtechnic (English 
Edition) 
“Mines Magazine 
Missionary Review of the 
World 


**}iontana Magazine of 
History 
Muhlenbergia 


Munsey’s Magazine 


Nation (New York) 


National Association of 
Secondary School Prin- 
cipals. Bulletin 

*#*National Business Education 
Quarterly 


National Elementary 
Principal 
National Geographic 





Ve 1-4 


Ve 3=5,96,100- 
101 
Ve 201-217 


V ° 13-14 


Ve. 13 


1950-1953 
V. 35-43 


Ve 30-43, 45 


Ve 1-9 


VY. 11-18, 20-23 


Ve L1-13,15-19 
22~24, 31-35 
39—L1 


Ve 28-33% 


Ve. 3-19 


Ve 27-30 


V. 16, 18-19 
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Ve 
V. 
Ve 


Ve 
Ve 
Ve 
Ve 
Ve 
V. 
Ve 
V. 
Vo 
Ve 


21-—date 
15-date 
l—date 


3-93 
96—date 
68-71 
201-217 
9-date 
l-date 
1-11 
13-16 
13 
30-34 


1954-date 
1954-date 
1950-date 


Jl 1908-1940 
Jl 1941-date 
1890-Je 1893 
1921-1929 
1951-date 

Jl 1952-date 
De 1938-1948 
1950-1953 
My-Oc 1899 
1907-1910 


(Ceased publication in 1929) 


V. 
(V. 


1-30 
29 Inc.) 


1877-1893 


(Ceased publication in 1893) 


Ve 
(V. 
2 
Ve 
V. 
Ve 


Ve 
Ve 
Ve 
Ve 
(V. 
Ve 


Ve 


35-date 
36-37 ,39- 
Inc. ) 
L-date 
63~date 
7T-date 


43-date 
30-13 

45 

51-57 
42 Inc.) 
l-date 


1-9 


1950-1953 
1942-date 


1955—date 
1953—date 
1953=date 


1953—date 
1907-1920 
1922 

1928-1934 
1951=date 


1900-1916 


(Ceased publication in 1916) 
Ve. 11-16,Pt.1 Ap 1894-1896 


Ve 
Ve 
(V. 


17-21 
23 
13,15-20 


Inc.) 


Ve 
Ve 
Ve 
Ve 
V. 
Ve 
(V. 


Ve 
Ve 
(Ve 
14, 
Ve 


V. 
V. 


7 

10-13 
15-24 
31-37 
39~date 
28-date 
28-29 Inc.) 


3-19 
21-date 
3-5,9,11, 
Inc.) 
27-date 


16 
18-date 


Ap 1897-Se’ 1899 
Ap-Se 1900 


Jl=De 1868 
1870-1871 

Jl 1872-Je 1877 
Jl 1880-1883 

Jl 1884-date 
194L-date 


Oc 1934={My 1951 
Fall 1952-—date 
Se 1951-date 


1905 
1907—date 








*“*National Music Council. 
Bulletin 
i“tNervous Child 
North American Review 


Nuttall Ornithological 
Club Bulletin 
“Organ Institute Quarterly 
Outlook (listed as New 
Outlook) 


+tParasitology 
*“tPeabody Journal of 
Education 


Pedagogical Seminary and 
Journal of Genetic Psy- 


chology (now called Journal} 


of Genetic Psychology) 
*“*Personnel Administration 
**Phi Delta Kappan 
Philosophical Review 


Philosophy of Science 


**Physiologia Plantarum 
*tPhysiological Zoology 
Pittonia 


Planning Pamphlets 


“Popular Photography 
*#*Protoplasma 
Psyche; Journal of 
Entomology 
Psychiatry 
**Public Personnel Review 
Recueil des Travaux Chim- 
iques des pays-—Bas 
“Reporter 
Review of Applied Entomo- 
logy. Ser. A, Agricul- 
tural 
Review of Applied Entomo- 
logy. Ser. B, Medical 
and Veterinary Science 
“Review of Politics 
Review of R views 


Reviews of Modern Physics 


*“tRevue Historique 





Ve. 1-9 
V. 1-21,32-129, 
131-135 
V. 1-8 


Ve 55-56%, 58 


6~31% 


V. 3-6,10,13- 
19 


V. 1-6 

V. 1-24 

Ve 1-5 

Nos. 63 ,68,65, 
87,88 

V. 1-27,33-60 
Ve 1-7 

Ve 39-57, 60 
Ve i, L-5, 
9-12 

Ve 1-3, 5x12 
Ve 1-6 

Ve 1-6 


(Microcards) 
Ve 100-102 





1955—date 


Ve 1-9 


Oc 1941-1952 
1815-Win 1939/10 


Vv. 1-8 
NeSeVe l-date 
V. 4-date 

Ve 55~165 
(V. 55,65,73 
Inc. ) 

Vv. 41-date 
V. 6-date 
(V. 12-14,18, 
2h,,26~27, 31 
Inc. ) 

V. l-date 


1876-date 


1954-date 
1897-Je 1935 


195l—date 
Jl 1928—date 


1891-date 


V. 18-date 
Ve. 25-date 
V. 6-20 

V. 22-date 
Ve 1 

Ve 3-5 

Ve. 9-date 
V. l-date 
V. l-date 1928—date 

V. 1-5 1887-1905 
(Ceased publication in 1905) 
No. 2—date Se 1939-date 


1955—date 

Se 1942-date 
1897-1911 
1913-date 
1934 
1936-1938 
194,2-date 
1948-—date 


V. 31-date 
Ve. 39-date 
Ve 1-31 

V. 33-date 
V. 1~date 
V. 16-date 
Ve 39-62 
V. 64-date 
V. 6—date 
V. 1l-+date 
(V. 2-3 , 6-7 
Inc.) 

Ve l-date 


Jl 1952-date 
1950-date 
1907-1924 
1926-date 
1938—date 
1955-date 
1920-1933 
1935—date 
1952-date 
1913-date 


1913-—date 


V. li-date 1949-—date 

Ve. 1-96 Se 1890-J1 1937 
(Ceased publication Jl 1937) 

V. l-date Jl 1929-date 


Ve 21-26 

Ve 44-58 

V. 100-189 

V. 196-date 
(V. 129,138,199 
Inc. ) 


1883-1884 
Se 1890-Ag 1895 
1909-1940 
194,6~date 











Rhodora 
Royal Horticultural 
Society, London. Journal 
Royal Society, London. 
Proceedings. Series B. 
Rural Sociology 
Saturday Evening Post 


*#tSchool Activities 
School Review 


Science 


Scientific American 


Scottish Geographical 
Magazine 


Scripta Mathematica 
**Social Education 


Societe Chemique de France 
Bulletin. Memoires 


**Society of American 
Foresters, Washington 
Proceedings 

Sociology and Social 
Research 


**Southern Lumber Journal 
Spectator (London) 
#tSugar Beet Journal 


“Times Agricul sural Review 
Torreya 


**True West 
*tUnited Nations Review 
Western Honey Bee 


Westminster Review 





Ve 20-36 
NeSeV. 66~76 


Ve 1-3 
Ve. 196-210 


Vv. 7 


V. 1-11,13-14 
N.S.V. 14-19 


N.S.V. 1,4,5, 
16-17,19+25,30, 
31-51, 54-55,57= 
59,61-81 


Ve 1-57 


Ve 1-15 
V. 1-17 


Sere 5, Ve 9 


1947-1948 


Ve 10 


V. 89 
Ve 2-16 


Ve. 3,16 


V * 6-18% 


V. 133-152* 
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Ve 20-date 1918-date 
N.SeVe 4.3-—date 1918—date 
V. 139-date 1951-date 
Ve. 1-date Jl 1936=date 
Ve. 191-date 1919—date 
(Vv. 191,193- 
195 Inc.) 
Ve 2l-date Se 1949-date 
Ve 7-date 1899—date 
(V. 10 Inc.) 
Ve 1-11 Fe 1883-Je 1888 
Ve 13-14 1889 
N.S.Veld-date Jl 190l-date 
(N.S.V. 20,22 
Inc. ) 
N.S.V. 161 1859-1899 
SL—date 190l-date 
(N.S.V. 3,6-15, 
18,26, 28-29, 
52~53, 56,60 
Missing) 
V. 60—date 1944-date 
(V. 13,28 ,34- 
37,40~41,47 
Inc. ) 
V. 1l-date Se 1932-date 
V. l-date 1937-date 
(V. 10,18 Inc.) 
Ser. 4, Ve 43- 
date 1928—date 
(Ser. hk Ve L9= 
50,Ser. 5, V5 
Inc. ) 
1947-1946 
1954-date 
V. 10 Se 1925-Ag 1926 
V. 13-date Se 1928-date 
(V. 28 Inc.) 
V. 57=date 1953-date 
V. 80-date 1898-date 
V. 2=date Oc 1936-date 
(V. 18 Inc.) 
No. l-date 1952=—date 
V. 1-19 1901-1919 
Ve. 20-37 1921-1937 
(V. 1-2,8,10 
17-19 Inc.) 
V. l-date 1953—date 
Ve l-date Jl 1954-date 
V. 6-18 No 1918-Je 1930 


(V. 6+7,12 Inc.) 
(Ceased publication Je 1930) 


V. 130 1888 
Ve 133-152 1890-1899 
V. 165-181 1906-1914 





‘“What?s New in Crops and l-date Oc 191,8-date. 
Soils 
*“World Health Organization 8—date 1953-date 
Bulletin 
*sWorld Health Organization 7-date 1953-date 
Chronicle 
Zeitschrift fur Anorganische} V. 257-263 V. 6-38 1894-1904 
Chemie Ve. 90-246 1915-1941 
V. 257-date Ag 1948-date 
(V. 132,215 Inc.) 
Zeitschrift fur Physiolische} V. 101, 105, Ve 98-213 Se 1916-1932 
Chemie 107, 108 V. 218 1933 
Ve. 233 1935 
V. 236-237 1935 
Ve. 251-264 1938-1940 
V. 266 1940 
V. 268-281 1940-1944 
(Vv. 204 Inc.) 
Zeitschrift fur Technische Ve. 1-16, 20-22 Ve. 1-24 1920-1943 
Physik (Ceased publication in 1943) 
“Zeitschrift fur Ye 17-date 1954-date 
Weltforstwirtschaft 
Zoe; A biological Journal V. 1-5, No. 10 V. 1-5, No. 10 1890—-Ag 1905 
(Ceased publication Ap 1908) 











BASIC STUDIES NEEDED 








Most of the trouble we have with engineering graduates arises 
from lack of understanding of basic mathematics and physics. IEngi- 
neering schools do not give the average student enough advanced work 
in these subjects. 


Possibly there is a feeling among the embryo engineers that 
these basic studies are not necessary nor practical. Mathematics, 
however, is an essential tool in any kind of engineering work, and 
physics encourages basic thinking. Colleges should show the re- 
lationship between mathematics and the physical sciences to a greater 
degree. More emphasis should be placed on the derivation of, and 
understanding of the physical significance of, mathematical formulas 
than on the use of formulas themselves. 





Colleges and universities can assist the nation's research pro- 
grams by maintaining farsighted curricula that will anticipate the 
research to be performed four to ten years in advance. Engineering 
faculties must maintain close contact with the research organizations. 
Scientists directing the research programs must guide the educators 
in laying out academic courses that will make the transition period 
from schooling to actual research work as brief as possible. — Hed. 
Reid, in Worchester Polytechnic Institute Journal. 























Chenery, W.L. 
Gilmore, Eddy. 


Higgins, Marguerite. 


19556 


Society of Magazine Writers, 


magazine 
Swindler, W.F. 
Waldrop, A.G. 


Blanshard, Brand. 


Easton, LeDe 
Edel, Abraham. 
Edwards, Paul. 
Gould, John. 
Lewis, Cel. 


Anderson, Epica. 
Life and language in the Old Testament. 
Heidel, Alexander. 


Chase, hE. 
Lee, JeDe 


Miller, M.S. 
Wood, H.G. 


Cavan, Re (S.) Criminology. 


The ground and nature of the right. 
Loewenberg, Jacob. 
Merlan, Philip. 
Mukerjee, Radhakamal. 
Newton, Sir Isaac. 
Whitehead, A.N. 


Belief and unbelief since 1850. 





NEW ACCESSIONS 








- February-April, 1956 - 


GENERAL WORKS 


Journalism -— Writing 





Freedom of the press. (lst ed.) (1955,) 
Me and my Russian wife. (lst ed.) 1954. 
News is a singular thing. (lst ed.) 


A guide to successful 
writing. 1954. 

Problems of law in journalism. 
Editor and editorial writer. 


(1955.) 
Rev. ed. (1955.) 
PHILOSOPHY 
The philosophy of analysis. 1952. 
Ethics, policy, and social ends. (1955.) 
Ethical judgment. 1955. 
The logic of moral discourse. (1955.) 
The development of Plato's ethics. 1955. 
1955. 
Royce's synoptic vision. (1955.) 
From Platonism to Neoplatonism. 1953. 
The Indian scheme of life. (1951.) 
Newton's philosophy of nature. 1953. 


Dialogues of Alfred North Whitehead. (1954.) 
RELIGION 
The world of Albert Schweitzer. (c1955,) 


(1955.) 


The Babylonian Genesis. (1951.) 


A Mormom chronicle: the diaries of John D. Lee, 


1955. 


Encyclopedia of Bible life. 1955. 


1955. 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Sociology 





2nd ed. 1955. 


Cooley, C.H. Human nature and the social order. (cl922.) 
Corson, J.J. Economic needs of older people, 1956. 
Curtin, P.D. Two Jamaicas. 1955. 

Davies, W.E. Patriotism on parade. 1955. 

Dice, L.R.e Man's nature and nature's man. 1955. 

Gillin, J.P. For a science of social man. (1954.) 
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J70.13 Chat 
070.9 Gh22Xx 


070.9 H535X 


029.6 Sol3g 
070.13 Sw63p 
070.432 W1L7e 


146 PR6llp 
170 Ea79e 
171 Ed27e 
170 Ea97L 
184.1 G733d 
170 L586g 
191 R813XL 
186 M5472 
181 M896i 
113 N484n 
192 W587d 


284.1 Sch9lXa 
221 C387L 
299.219 H362b 


289.3 L513X2 
R 220.3 M6lée 
274.2 W85b 


364 C31kc 
301.15 C776h 
301.43 C818e 
209.17292 C9bt 
369 W299p 

301 D548m 

301 G4l5f 











Goode, W.J. After divorce. (c1956.) 

Henry, A.F. Suicide and homicide. 1954. 
Hyman, Herbert. Survey design and analysis. 1955. 
Katz, Elihu. Personal influence. (1955.) 

Lee, A.M. Social problems in America. (1955.) 
Ohlin, L.E. 
Peterson, J.A. Education for marriage. 
Sprott, W.J.H. Science and social action. 
Yearbook of youth organisations. 1954- 


Sociology and the field of corrections. 
(c1956.) 
(cl1954.) 


1956. 


Political Science - Law - Government 





Acheson, D.G. A Democrat looks at his party. 
Blanshard, Paul. The right to read. (1955.) 
DeYoung, JeE. Village life in modern Thailand. 1955. 
Duverger, Maurice. The political role of women. (1955.) 
Gerson, L.L. Woodrow Wilson and the rebirth of Poland, 
1914-1920. 1953. 
Grodzins, Morton. The loyal and the disloyal. (1956.) 
Hughes, Rupert. The complete detective. (1950.) 
International Committee of Comparative Law. Survey on the 
ways in which states interpret national obligations. 
(1955.) 
Lavome, A.L. Modern business law. 1954. 
Marke, J.J. The Holmes reader. 1955. 
Marriott, Mcnim. Village India; studies in the little 
community. (1955.) 
Myers, HA. Are men equal? 
Redfield, Robert. 
Rodick, B.C. 
Rutland, R.A. 
(1955~) 
Sabine, GeH. A history of political theory. (1950.) 
Sigafoos, ReA. The municipal income tax. (c1955.) 
Tompkins, DeL. C. State government and administration. 
(c1954.) 
Westermann, W.L. 
antiquity. 
White, W.F. 


(1955.2) 


(c1945«) 

The little community. (1955.) 

American constitutional custom. (1953.) 

The birth of the Bill of Rights, 1776-1791. 


The slave systems of Greek and Roman 


1955. 


How far the promised land? 


1955+ 


Economics = Business — Commerce 





Adams, Walter. Monopoly in America. (1955.) 
Beckmann, Martin. 
(c1955~) 
Bockh, August, The public economy of Athens. 1842. 
Case, HeL. Personnel policy in a public agency. (1955.) 
Clapp, GR. The TVA. (1955.) 
Committee for Economic Development. 
Nation's highways. (1956.) 
Creamer, D.B. Personal income during business cycles. 1956. 
Faville, DeE. Selected case problems in retailing. 1956. 
Giddens, P.H. Standard Oil Company (Indiana). (1955.) 

Gold, Bela. Foundations of productivity analysis. 1955. 
Great Britain. Commercial Kelations and Exports Department. 
The Federal Republic of Germany. 1955. 

Haire, Mason. Psychology in management. 1956. 
Hidy, ReW, Pioneering in big business, 1882-1911. 


Modernizing the 


(1955.) 
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Studies in the economics of transportation. 


301.428 G613a 
394.8 H396s 
307.2 H997s 
301.154 K159p 
301.153 L51s 
365 Oh4s 
301.426 Phe 
301 Sp87s 
362.7 Y32 


329.3 Ackh5dd 
323.445 Bélir 
323.354 D532v 
396.3 Un39p 


327.73 G32kw 
320.158 G892L 
351.74 Sch34Xh 


341 In78s 
347.7 L394mo 
340.92 H737Xm 


323.354 M3L9V 
323.41 M992a 
323.6354 R247L 
342.73 R6l6a 


342.73 R9I36b 
320.9 Sal3h 1950 
352.1 Si22m 


R 353.9 T595s 


326.937 fW52k\s 
325.26 W586h 


338.8 Adi9m 


385 B389s 
336.0938 Bé3lp 
380.16 T256Xe 
380.16 T256XcL 


388.1 C737m 
339.2 C86p 
658.87 F278s 
338.2728 St2h3Xg 
338.01 G563f 


330.943 G798f 
€58.3 H127p 
338.2728 St24Xh 








Hook, Sidney. 
Johnson, H.A. 
Kuznets, SS. 


Marx and the Marxists. (1955.) 

Making money with mutual funds. 1955. 

Economic growth: Brazil, India, Japan. 1955. 

Lawshe, C.H. Psychology of industrial relations. 1953. 

Lyons, Barrow. Tomorrow's birthright. 1955. 

Meyerson, Martin. Politics, planning, and the public 
interest. (1955.) 

Morton, JE. Urban mortgage lending. 1956. 

Nadworny, M.J.e Scientific management and the unions, 1900- 
1932. 1955. : 

National Association of Manufacturers of the United States 
of America. Proceedings of the international conference 
of manufacturers. 1951- 

Organization for European Economic Cooperation. 
accounting and productivity. 1952. 

Organization for European Economic Cooperation. 
handling equipment and methods in the U.S.A. 

Parson, R.L. Conserving American resources. 1956. 

Powell, H.B. The original has this signature - W.K. Kellogg. 
(cl956.) 

Ross, W.D. Financing highway improvements in Louisian... 
1955. 


Rossi, P.H. 


Cost 


Materials 
(1953. ) 


Why families move. (c1955.) 
Rowland, C.M. Advertising in modern retailing. 
Smith, H.C. Psychology of industrial behavior. 
Society for Advancement of Management. 
operations research conference. ¢6195k. 
Taff, C.A. Commercial motor transportation. 
Tomasevich, Jozo. 
in Yugoslavia. 
United Nations. Economic Commission for Asia and the Far 
East. Glossary of commodity terms, (1954.) 
Universities-national Bureau Committee for Economic Research. 
Capital formation and economic growth. 1955. 
Universities-National Bureau Committee for Economic Research, 
Policies to combat depression. 1956. 
Unterberger, S.H. Guaranteed wage and supplementary unem- 
ployment pay plans. 1956. 
World petroleum report. V. 2. 


(19542) 
1955.6 


Proceedings of 
Rev. ed. 1955-6 


Peasants, politics, and economic change 
1955. 


1955 


Education - Psychology 





Education 





Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development. 
Committee on Preparation of Core Teachers. Preparation 
of core teachers for secondary schools. (1955-) 

Bartky, AeJ. Administration as educational leadership. 

Bennett, MeE. Guidance in groups. 1955. 

Bestor, A.E. The restoration of learning. 1955. 

Burrows, A.T. They all want to write. 1952. 

Bush, R.N. The teacher-pupil relationship. 195k. 

Cottrell, D.P. Teacher education for a free people. 

Dugdale, Kathleen. A manual of form for theses and term 
reports. Rev. 1955. 

Eye, GG. The new teacher comes to school. 

Flesch, RF. 
about it. 


1956. 


(1956.) 
Why Johnny can't read - and what you can do 
(1955) 
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335k H763m 
332.14 J632m 
330.9 K969e 
658.3 L443ps 
333-7 L995t 


331.833 M576p 
332.72 MSh6u 


331.1 N126s 


658.06 N213p 
658.15 Or3c 


658.78 Or3m 
333.7 P25c 


332209 K294Xp 


388.1 R733f 
331.833 R735w 
659.1 R796a 


658.3 Sm57p 


658.072 Sol3p 1954 
388.3 T123c 


338.1 T591p 
R 338 Un32lg 
332 Unkc 

338.973 Un3p 


331.23 Un8g 
R 338.2728 W893 


370.73 As79p 
371.2 B283a 
371.42 B439g 
370.973 Buokr 
372.6 BOL6t 
371.3 BI63t 
370.7 C829t 


378.17 D878m 1955 
371.1 Ey3l1n 


372.4 F631w 














Goetz, Re (M.) Visual aids for the public service. 1954. 


Hurd, H.B. Teaching in the kindergarten. ¢1955., 

Kneiler, G.F. Higher learning in Britain. 1955. 

Linn, H.H. School business administration. (1956.) 

McKim, M.G. Guiding growth in reading in the modern 
elementary school. (1955.) 

Moody, GF. The teacher manages the class. 1947. 

Sands, L.B. Audio-visual procedures in teaching. (c1956.) 


Steeves, F.L. Youtll have fun in student teaching. (1955.) 


Summer employment directory of summer camps, resort hotels, 
national parks, ranches, resorts, industrial plants, 
steamship lines, maritime union offices, reclamation 
projects, miscellaneous, 1956. 

Wiles, Kimball. Supervision for better schools. 1955, 


Psychology 





English, 0.S. Emotional problems of living. (1955.) 

Ingham, H.V. The process of psychotherapy. 1954. 

Kluckhohn, Clyde. Personality in nature, society, and 
culture. 1953. 

Roberts, K.L. Henry Gross and his dowsing rod. (c1951.) 

Roberts, K.L. The seventh sense. 1953. 

Spache, George. The art of efficient reading, (1955.) 

Zubek, J.P. Human development. 1954. 


Physical Education 





Ainsworth, D.S. Basic rhythms. 1955. 

Armbruster, D.A. Swimming and diving. 2ded. 1950. 

Beach & Pool and Swimming. Aquatic games, pageants, 
stunts. cl947. 

Beach & Pool and Swimming. Training competitive swimmers. 
1949. 

Bilik, S.E. The trainer's bible. 8th rev. ed. 1948. 

Brownell, C.Le Physical education. 1951. 

Elvedt, Ruth. Canoeing A-Z. 1953. 

Hawkins, A.M. Modern dance in higher education. 1954. 

Melcer, FeH. Staging the dance. (1955.) 

Putney, C.F. Square dance U.S.A. (1955.) 

Schifferes, J.J. Healthier living. (1954.) 


PHILOLOGY 


Mauger, Gaston. Cours de langue et de civilisation francaises ~ 


a ltusage des etrangers. (1953-55.) 
Shipley, J.T. Dictionary of early English. (1955.) 


PURE SCIENCE 


Davis, H.T. Philosophy and modern science. 2d ed. (1953.) 


Taylor, F.S. An illustrated history of science. (1955.) 


Mathematics - Astronomy 





Aller, L.H. Astrophysics. (1953.) 
Bartlett, M.S. An introduction to stochastic processes, 
with special reference to methods and applications. 


1955. a 


Grieder, Calvin. American public education. 2d ed. (1955.) 





3712335 G555v 
370.973 D747a Ed.2 
372.21 H933t 
378.42 K738h 
371.2 L649s 





































371.3 M772t 
3712335 Sa57a 
370.73 St32y 


R 371.425 Su64 
371.2 W647s 


616.8 En36e 1955 
616.8 Inkp 


137 K6llp Ed.2 
133.323 R542h 
133.323 R542s 
158.84 Splla 
136 Z8lh 


613.722 Aid8&b 
613.744 Ardhc Ed.2 


613.744 B353a 


613.744 B353t 
613.73 B4I2 Ed.8 
613.7 B&19p 
613.743 EL86c 
613.722 H31l4m 
613.722 M48ls 
613.722 P9I83s 
613 Sch32h 


LL5 M442c 
R 427 Sh64d 


501 D293p 
509 T213i 


523 AL54a 






519 B28b4i 








Bergman, Stefan. Kernel functions and elliptic differential 
equations in mathematical physics. 1953. 

Booth, A.D. Numerical methods. 1955. 

Hoyle, Fred. Frontiers of astronomy. (1955.) 

Newman, M.H.A. Elements of the topology of plane sets of 
points. 1951. 

Santillana, George de. The crime of Galileo. (1955.) 

Weil, Andre. Sur les espaces a structure uniforme et sur 
la topologie generale, 1938. 

Zamansky, Marc. La sommation des series divergentes, 1954. 


Physical Sciences 





Belcher, W.E. Temperature measurement. (1956.) 

Benjamin, A.C. Operationism. (1955.) 

Braude, E.A. Determination of organic structures by 
physical methods. 1955. 

Burnett, GM. Mechanism of polymer reactions. 195k. 

Evans, R.D. The atomic nucleus. 1955. 

Feenberg, Eugene. Shell theory of the nucleus. 1955. 

Friedlander, Gerhart. Nuclear and radiochemistry. (1955.) 

Gaylord, N.G. Reduction with complex metal hydrides. 1956, 

Green, A.E.S. Nuclear physics. 1955. 

Gregg, SeJ.e The surface chemistry of solids. 1951. 

Hauser, E.A. Silicic science. (1955.) 

Heisenberg, Werner. Nuclear physics. (1953.) 

Hillebrand, W.F. Applied inorganic analysis. (1953.) 

Huckel, Walter. Theoretical principles of organic 
chemistry. 1955- 

Hydraulic Institute, New York. Pipe Friction manual. cl95k. 

International conference on the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy, Geneva, 1955. Proceedings. 1955- 

Lande, Alfred. Foundations of quantum theory. 1955. 

Linstead, RP. A course in modern techniques of organic 
chemistry. 1955-6 

Mayer, M.G. Elementary theory of nuclear shell structure. 
1955. 

ee — Classical electricity and magnetism. 
1955. 

Peiser, H.-S. X-ray diffraction by polycrystalline materials. 
1955. 

Raphael, R.A- Acetylenic compounds in organic synthesis. 
1955. 

Rietz, E.G. Problems in organic chemistry. 1953. 

Schweber, S.S. Mesons and fields. (1955.) 

Shedlovsky, Theodore. Electrochemistry in biology and 
medicine. 1955. 

Shriner, RL. The systematic identification of organic 
compounds. (1956.) 

Smyth, C.P. Dielectric behavior-and structure. 1955. 

Springall, H.D. The structural chemistry of proteins. 1954. 

Taylor, James. Detonation in condensed explosives. 1952. 

Wilson, E.B. Molecular vibrations. 1955. 


Biological Sciences 


Beale, G.H. The genetics of Paramecium aurelia. 1954. 
Bonner, J.T. Cells and societies. 1955. 
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517238 Bu54k 
510.8 B644n 
520 H852f 


513.83 N466e Ed.2 
520 G133Xs 


513.83 W429s 
512.4 Zl4s 


536.5 Bult 
530.1 B4380 


541 B737d 
541-7 M34h 1954 
539.1 Evléa 
539.1 F32ls 
541.238 F913n 
542.9 G256r 
539.1 G82n 
541.31 G86ls 
546.28 H295s 
539.1 H365n 
543-6 H55 Ed.2 


547 H865t 
532.54 H995p 


539 In8p 
530.1 L231f 


547.L655¢ 
539.1 M452e 
537 el P19ke 
548.8 P358x 
547.23 R18la 
547 R4LTp 
539.1 Sch97m 
541.37 Sh34e 
547 Sh86s 
537.5 Sm96d 
547.8 Sp82s 


541.36 T215d 
535.84 W692m 


593.17 B365¢ 
575.3 B643c 








Burr, Malcolm. British orthoptera (earwigs, grasshoppers, 
and crickets). 1897. 

California Academy of Sciences, San Francisco. A century 
of progress in the natural sciences, 1853-1953. 1955. 

Carson, ReL. The edge of the sea. 1955, 

Clarke, W.E. Studies in bird migration. 

Edmondson, C.H. 


1912. 

Reef and shore fauna of Hawaii. 

Fabricius, J.C. Mantissa insectorum. 1787. 

Fabricius, J.C. Species insectorum exhibentes eorum 
differentias specificas, synonyma. 1781. 

Fabricius, J.C. Systema Rhyngotorum, secundum ordines, 
genera, species... 1803. 

Ferguson, D.C. The lepidoptera of Nova Scotia. 

Fisher, James. A history of birds. 1954. 

Gentry, T.G. Nests and eggs of birds of the United States. 
1882. 

Giles, G.M.J. A handbook of the gnats or mosquitores. 

Goldschmidt, R.B. Theoretical genetics. 1955. 

Harrington, H.D. Manual of the plants of Colorado. 1954. 

Hill, Robert. Photosynthesis. (1955.) 

Hochbaum, H.A. Travels and traditions of waterfowl. (1955.) 

Irvine, William. Apes, angels, and Victorians. (1955.) 

Jones, G.N. Vascular plants of Illinois. 1955. 

Kingsley, J.S. Birds... (1888) 

Life (Chicago). The world we live in. 1955. 

Light, S.F. Intertidal invertebrates of the central 
California coast. 1954. 

McCracken, Harold. The beast that walks like man. (1955.) 

McKenny, Margaret. Wildlife of the Pacific Northwest. 

Miner, E.W. Field book of seashore life. (1950.) 

Pearse, A.S. The emigrations of animals from the sea. 

Pope, C.H. The reptile wld. (lst ed.) 1955. 

Roy, D.N. Entomology (medical and veterinary). 

Storer, T.I. California grizzly. 1955. 

United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization. Plant ecology. (1955.) 

Wagner, R.P. Genetics and metabolism. (1955.) 

Waite, E.R. The reptiles and amphibians of South Australia. 
1929. 

Weber, W.A. 
c1953. 

Wolfson, Albert. 

Wolley, John. 

Yonge, C.M. 


1946. 


1955- 


1906. 


2nd ed. 


Handbook of plants of the Colorado Front Range. 


Recent studies in avian biology. 1955. 


Ootheca Wolleyana. 1864-1907. 
The sea shore. (1949.) 
APPLIED SCIENCE 


Medicine and Allied Fields 





American Foundation. Medical research: a midcentury 
survey. (1955.) 

Bullock, F.N. Techniques in clinical chemistry. 

Conference on Protein Malnutrition, Jamaica, 1953. 
malnutrition. 1955. 

Dorcur, R.M. Hypnosis and its therapeutic applications. 
1956. 


Johns Hopkins University. 
symposium on inorganic nitrogen metabolism. 


1954. 
Protein 


McCollum—Pratt Institute. A 
1956. 
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595.72 B94br 


574, C128¢ 
598.2 C558s 
591.925 Ed58r 


595.7 F1L7s 


595675 Fills 
595.78 F381L 
598.2 F534h 


598.2 £G289n 
595.771 G392h 
57561 GS72t 
581.9788 H238m 
581.133 H555p 
596.41 H654t 
575 D25X4 
581.9773 J71L6v 
598.2 K615b 
574, fL626w 


592 1626 Ed.2 
599.7 M137b 
5742979 ML99w 
591.92 M662f 


(1950. )591.15 P3l6e 


598.1 Pélr 


1954259547 R795e 


599.7 St7ke 


581.525 Un39pL 
575.1 W1l25¢ 


598.1 W13d4r 
581.9788 W388h 
598.2 W833r 


598.2 W8350 
574-92 Y8s 


610.72 Am35m 
616.07 B87ét 


616.39 C76p 
615.851 D728h 


612.39 J621s 





McGuigan, H.A. Pharmacology in nursing. 1955. 615 M1L79p 
Michigan. State University of Agriculture and Applied Science 
East Lansing. Nutrition of plants, animals, man. (1955.5612.39 M582n 





Palmer, A.M. Administration of medical and pharmaceutical 
patents. 1955. 

Seagrave, G.S. My hospital in the hills. (1955.) 

Streng, Alice. Hearing therapy for children. 1955. 


Walker, B.S. Biochemistry and human metabolism. 1954. 


Engineering 


Ahrendt, W.R. Servomechanism practice. 1954. 
The weet weed Guideletter. Atomic energy guidebook. 
1955. 
Cadle, R.D. Particle size determination. 1955. 
Crouse, W.H. Automotive chassis and body. (1955.) 
a ne Automotive transmissions and power trains, 
1955. 
Jones, C.M. Diesel operator's guide. 1956. 
Lee, JeF. Thermodynamics. (1955.) 
Lo, Wu-nien. Transistor electronics. 1955. 
Perry, C.C. The strain gage primer. 1955. 
Rumford, Frank. Chemical engineering materials. (1955.) 
Soroka, W.eW. Analog methods in computation and simulation. 
1954. 
Tsien, HS. Engineering cybernetics. 195k. 
United Nations. Economic Commission for Asia and the Far 
ret — plans of inland waterway vessels. 
1955. 
U.S. Waterways Experiment Station, Vicksburg, Field moisture 
content investigation. 1955. 
Van Valkenburg, MacElwyn. Network analysis. 1955. 
Wilson, E.D. Principles of chemical engineering thermo- 
dynamics. 1956. 
Woldman, N.E. Engineering alloys. (1954.) 
Year. Flight. (1953.) 


Agriculture 


Fletcher, S.W. Pennsylvania agriculture and country life. 
1950-55. 

Jacks, GeV. An annotated bibliography of rice soils and 
fertilizers. 1954. 

U.S. Quartermaster Food and Container Institute for the 
Armed Forces, Chicago. Dry whole milk. 1955. 


Forestry 


amelinckx, Frans. Lexicon dendrologicum. 1955. 

Falck, Richard. Die Bedeutung der Fadenpilze als 
Symbionten der Pflanzen fur die Waldkultur. (1954.) 

Hoppus, Edward. Hoppusts measurer. (1950?) 

Lachowsky, Me The plywood calculator for square and cubic 
measurements. 1952. 

Laver, C.F. Principles of log measurement. (1951) 

National Lumber Manufacturers Association. Forest products 
research guide. 1956. 
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610.72 P182a 
610.92 Se13x3 
617.8 St&3h 


612.015 W151b 


621.8 Ah72s 
621.48 At7la 
620.19 Cll4p 
629.24 C88ha 
629.244 C88ha 
621.436 J712d 
621.101 L513t 
621.38 L78t 
620.1124 P429s 
660.28 R865ch 
621.8 T788e 
623.823 Un321s 


620.19 Un38f 
621.319 V374n 


660.28 W692p 


620.18 W83le 
629.1309 fY32f 


630.9748 F637p 
B 633.2 Jl3la 


637.1 Un3d 


634-9141 Am32L 


634+913153 F181b 
634.971 H779h 


634-971 L118p 
634.971 L388p 


634.9477 N213f Bi.é 








Prince, Ke The Prince timber ready reckoner... (1953.) 


Technology — Building 





american Society for Metals. Controlled atmospheres. 

Bain, E.C. Functions of the alloying elements in steel. 
(c1939. ) 

Cottrell, A.H. Theoretical structural metallurgy. 

Graham, A.K. Electroplating engineering handbook. 

Hume-Rothery, William. 
(1955.) 

Lawson, N.D, Determination of the shear stability of non- 
Newtonian liquids. (1955.) 

Middendorf, K.H. Practical prestressing. 

Whitby, GeS. Synthetic rubber. (1954. ) 


FINE ARTS 


(1955.) 
1955. 


1955. 


Art and Architecture 





architectural record. 
bars. (1953.) 

Breuer, Marcel. Sun and shadow. (1955.) 

Church, T.D. Gardens are for people. (1955.) 

Commery, E.W. How to decorate and light your home. 

Schiller, J.C.F. On the aesthetic education of man. 

Waugh, Alice. House design. 1955. 


Motels, hotels, restaurants, and 


1954. 


Music 
Bagar, R.C. The concert companion. (1947.) 
Barzun, Jacques. Berlioz and the romantic century. 
Bauer, Marion. Twentieth century music. (1947.) 
Carabo-Cone, Madeleine. How to help children learn music. 

(c1955.) 
Chase, Gilbert. 
Cundiff, H.M. 


1950. 


(1955.) 


America’s music. 
School music handbook. (1955.) 
Erskine, John. My life in music. 1950. 
Morgan, R.V.D. Music. (1953.) 
The Musician's guide. 
Portnoy, Julius. The philosopher and music. (1955.) 
Sterba, Editha. Beethoven and his nephew. (1954.) 
Tooze, Ruth. Literature and music as resources for social 

studies. 1955. 

Walsh, Gertrude. Sing your way to better speech. (1947.) 
LITEM ATURE 


allen, W.E. The English novel. (c1954.) 

artigas y Ferrando, Miguel, La vida y la obra de 
Menendez Pelayo. 1939. 

Bacchelli, Riccardo. Nothing new under the sun. 

Blackstone, Bernard. English Blake. 1949. 

Boyce, Benjamin. The polemic character, 1640-1661. 

Brinnin, J.M. Dylan Thomas in America. (1955.) 

Brown, I.J.C. Shakespeare. (1955, 1949.) 

Buchan, Hon. W.J. de l*Aigle. Kumari. 1955. 

Buck, P.S. Come, my beloved. (1953.) 


(1955.) 
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(1942.) 


Electrons, atoms, metals and alloys. 


(1955.) 


(1955.) 


634.972 P935p 


669.1 «am37c 


669.1 Bléf 
669 C829t 


669 H883e 


665.5 L&éd 
693.5 M584p 
678 W581s 


728.5 fAr25m 
7249 B757s 
712.62 Fc475g 
747 C736h 
701.17 Sch33o0 


728 W357h 


785.1 Bl4éc 
785.2 Bu5Yb 
780.9 B326t 1947 


780.7 C175h 
780.973 C387a 
780.7 C9lds 1955 
780.071 Er85m 
780.7 M823m 

R 780.65 M973 
780.1 P8&37p 
786.4 B39Xst 


781.97 T6191 
784,.9 W168s 


823.9 ALSk4e 


868 M524Ya 
853 Bl2nk 
821 B58YbL 
820.9 BE9p 
821i T362Xb 
822.33 BBSls 
823 BS51k 
813 Be5c 








Cabell, J.B. Quiet, please. 1952. 

Caldwell, Erskine. (Call it experience. (1951.) 

Caldwell, Erskine. The courting of Susie Brown. (1952.) 

— _— The humorous side of Erskine Caldwell. 
1951. 

Caldwell, Erskine. A lamp for nightfall. (1952.) 

Chekhov, A.P. Selected letters. (1955.) 

De La Mare, W.J. A beginning, and other stores. (1955.) 

Donne, John. The poems of John Donne. 1912. 

Duhamel, Georges. Les livres due bonheur. (c1922.) 

Farrell, J.T. An American dream girl. (1950.) 

Faulkner, William. The Faulkner reader. (1954.) 

Faulkner, William. Jealousy, and Episode. 1955. 

Faulkner, William. Le rameau vert (A green bough). (1955.) 

Ferber, Edna. One basket. 1947. 

Godden, Rumer. An episode of sparrows. 1955. 

Hanford, J.H. John Milton, Englishman. (c1949.) 

Hecht, Ben. A child of the century. 1954. 

Hemingway, Ernest. The short stories of Ernest Hemingway. 
1955. 

Henrey, Mrs. Robert. Milou’s daughter, Madeleine. 1955. 

Huff, W.H. Dylan Thomas; a bibliography. 1953. 

James, Henry. Eight uncollected tales. 1950. 

Jessup, J.L. The faith of our feminists. 1950. 

Jhabvala, RP. Amrita. (c1955.) 

Johnston, Denis. The golden cuckoo, and other plays. (1954.) 

Kazantzakes, Nikos. Freedom or death. 1956. 

Lewis, R.W.B. The American Adam. (1955.) 

Mauriac, Francois. The lamb (L*agneau). (1955.) 

Morgan, Charles. The burning glass. 1953. 

O*Connor, W.V. Sense and sensibility in modern poetry. 
(1948. ) 

OfHara, John. Sweet and sour. (1954.) 

O'Neill, E.G. Long day*s journey into night. 1956. 

Prokosch, Frederic. A tale for midnight. (1955.) 

Roberts, K.L. Boon Island. (¢1955.) 

Rosenberg, Albert. Sir Richard Blackmore. 1953. 

Roy, Jules. La femme infidele. (1955.) 

Saint Exupery, Antoine de. Antoine de Saint-Exupery: 
lettres a sa mere. 1955. 

Schneider, Elixabeth. Coleride, opinium, and Kubla Khan. 
(1953.) 

Shapiro, L.S.B. The sixth of Junee 1955. 

Stallman, R.W. Critiques and essays in criticism, 1920- 
1948. (1949.) 

United Nations Educationa, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization. Adam Mickiewicz, 1798-1855. (1955.) 

Verga, Giovanni. Mastro-don Gesualdo. (1955.) 

Warren, R.P. Brother to dragons, a tale in verse and 
voices, (1953.) 

Watkins, W.B.C. An anatomy of Milton's verse. (1955.) 

West, ReH. Milton and the angels. (1955.) 

White, Patrick. The tree of man, a novel. 1955. 

Williams, A.L. Pope's Dunciad. (1955.) 

Wylie, Philip. The best of Crunch and Des. (1954-) 


818 Clllq 
813 C127X 
813 C127cou 


813 C127hu 
813 C127La 
891.72 Ch1lx2 
823 D373b 
821 D718p 
84.8 D881L 
813 F2L,7a 
813 F273fa 
813 F273j 
811 F273¢ 
813 F370 
823 G5hle 
821 M64Xha 
813 H355X 


813 H37sh 
828 H394X4 
821 T362Zh 
813 J23e 
813.9 J4g99L 
823 J559a 
821 Jé42¢2 
889.3 K189fE 
810.9 L588a 
843 M4i6ak 
822 M821b 


809.1 Oc5s 
814 Ohls 
812 On2Ln 
813 P9IL3t 
813 R543b 
821 B566Xr 
843 RB12f 


843 Sa22x2 


‘621 C67kYs 


813 Sh22s 
BOl Stl8c 


891.851 M583Xu 
853 V586maE 


811 W255b 
821 M64Ywa 
821 M64Ywe 
823 W583t 
821 P8ldYw 
813 W977b 





History — Civilization -— Description 





Apter, D.E. The Gold Coast in transition. 1955. 966.7 Ap83g 
Bemis, S.F. John Quincy Adams and the Union. 1956. 973.55 Ad1l&Xbe2 
Black, Samuel. A journal of a voyage from Rocky Mountain 

portage in Peace River to the sources of Finlays Branch 

and north west ward in summer 1824. 1955. 917.11 B561j 
Brandt, R.B. Hopi ethics. (1954.) 970.3 B734h 
Bromfield, Louis. A new pattern for a tired world. (1954.) 909.82 B788n 
Cartier—Bresson, Henri. The Europeans. (1955.) 914 fC248e 
Dos Passos, John. The ground we stand on. (c1941.) 973 D7he 
Dos Passos, John. The head and heart of Thomas Jefferson. 

195h. 973 0h6 J35Xdo 
Edmonds, W.D. They fought with what they had. 1951. 9L0.94k Ed58t 
El Hult, Ruby. The untamed Olympics. (1954.) 979.7 EL39u 
Garland, J.H. The North Arerican Midwest. (1955.) 917.7 G183n 
Goblet, Y.M. Political geceraphy and the world map. (1955.) 910 G538p 
Grunwald, Constantin de. Tsar Nicholas I. 1955. 947.07 N514Xg 
Hachiya, Michihiko. Hiroshima diary. (1955.) 940.948 H115h 
Haines, C.G. Africa today. (c1955.) 960 H127a 
Harris, W.F. The look of the old west. 1955. 917.8 H244L 
Holbrook, S.H. The Columbia. (1956.) 979.7 H696c 
James, H.C. The Hopi Indians. 1956. 970.3 J233h 
James, Henry. The curse of the San Andres. (1953.) 917.89 J233¢ 
Johnston, Denis. Nine rivers from Jordon. (1955.) 940.948 J642n 
Lannoy, Richard. India: people and places. (1955.) 915.4 fL284i 
Linke, Lilo. Ecuador, country of contrasts. (1955.) 918.6 Lé48e Ed.2 
Lord, Walter. A night to remember. (1955.) 910.4 L8é4n 
Marek, K.W. The secret of the Hittites; the discover of an 

ancient empire. (c1955.) 939.4 M3348 
Mowat, CeL. Britain between the wars, 1918-1940. (1955.) 942.083 M87b 
Murray, ReK. Red scare. (c1955.) 973.91 M966r 
Oliver, R.eT. Syngman Rhee. (c195h-) 951.9 R341 Xo 
Pakistan, basic facts. (1955.) 954, P17 
Pendle, George. Argentina. (1955.) 982 P373a 
Riesenberg, Felix. Great men of the sea. (1955.) 909 R4Lbg 
Rowse, A.L. The expansion of Elizabethan England. (1955.) 942.055 R799ex 
Smith, A.L. Archaeological reconnaissance in central 

Guatemala. 1955. 913.7281 Sm5la 
Strode, Hudson. Denmark is a lovely land. (1951.) 914.89 St87d 
Viollet, Roger. Greece in photographs. (1954.) 914-95 LV8l4g 
Wyllie, I.G. The self-made man in America. 1954. 917.3 W979s 





MISCELLANY 


Barton, Margaret. Garrick. (1948.) 792 G193Xb 
Good, C.V¥. Methods of research: educational, psychological, 

sociological. (1954.) 001 G592m 
Gray, C.R. Railroading in eighteen countries. 1955. 358.2 G79lr 
Losch, August. Bevolkerungswellen und Wechsellagen. 1936. 312 L896b 
Wuster, Eugen. Bibliography of monolingual scientific and 

technical glossaries. (1955-) B 603 W953b 
Wylie, Philip. Denizens of the deep. (1953.) 799.16 W977d 








